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include all Jonson's borrowings. 1 In fact, this 
passage is full of reminiscences. In Juvenal 
IV, 110, we hear of those " who cut open throats 
by a gentle whisper ", 2 and in Martial IV, 5, 1, 
of a man who cannot hope for success at Rome, 
because he is unable "to sell empty smoke 
around the palace on the Palatine." 8 It is, 
therefore, hardly reasonable to believe that in 
saying " Observe him as his watch observes his 
clock" Jonson was guilty of an anachronism 
the like of which he would perhaps have criti- 
cized in Shakespeare. 4 Yet this is Gifford's 
note: 

" Steevens, who is supported by Whalley, 
maintains that this line refers to the figure of a 
watchman, which was placed on the dial-plate 
of our ancient clocks, with a lantern and pole 
to point out the hour. I have many doubts 
whether such a personage was ever so employed ; 
but none as to the fallacy of the explanation. 
The speaker alludes to the pocket-watch, which 
in Jonson's days was not so independent of cor- 
rection as at. present, but was constantly regu- 
lated by the motion of the clock, at that time 
the more accurate machine of the two." 

But the Greeks and Romans had nothing that 
could in any way justify Gifford's interpreta- 
tion of the word " watch." On the other hand, 
they had sun-dials, water-clocks, 5 and even in- 
struments of complicated mechanism, which an- 
nounced the arrival of an hour by a trumpet- 



blast or other noise.* These last were, however, 
very rare. The ordinary man of means assigned 
a special slave to watch a sun-dial either on his 
own property T or one set up in a public place, 8 
and report the time by word of mouth » or by 
blowing a trumpet. 10 In accordance with the 
usual minute division of labor in the Roman 
household, this watcher might have practically 
no other task, and any failure to perform it 
well would insure severe punishment He 
could, therefore, be depended upon to follow the 
progress of the shifting shadow on the dial as 
diligently as the flatterer observed every expres- 
sion of his patron's face, and every movement 
that he made. This interpretation of the line 
accords with the almost universal fidelity that 
Jonson shows in both the Catiline and the 
Sejanus to his ancient authorities. Even the 
fullest of our commentaries can give the ordi- 
nary reader no adequate idea of what a won- 
derful cento of passages from Greek and Latin 
authors these two tragedies really are. It is 
indeed possible that Jonson told Drummond " 
little more than the truth of himself, when he 
said that " he was better versed, and knew more 
in Greek and Latin than all the Poets in Eng- 
land, and quintessence their braines." 

Walton Bhooks McDaniel. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



1 Luckily for subsequent blunderers the poet him- 
self did not give all his references to substantiate his 
title of a polymath. Such precision was perhaps not 
always in his power. 

1 tenui iugulos aperire susurro. 

* vendere. .vanos circum Palatia fumos; cf. Lampr. 
Alex. Sev. 36, Apul. Mag., 313, 31. 

* In Notes of Ben Jonson's Conversations with Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, published by the 
Shakespeare Society, 1842, p. 16, note 2: "Sheak- 
spear, in a play, brought in a number of men saying 
they had suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, wher ther 
is no sea neer by some 100 miles " is perhaps indi- 
cation enough of what Jonson would have said of 
Shakespeare's lines Bru. Peace! count the clock. 
Cass. The clock hath stricken three {Julius Caesar, 
II, 1.). As an actor in the Sejanus, Shakespeare 
perhaps spoke the very line that we are discussing, 
and, I fear, had no other interpretation of it than 
Gifford. 

"Compare Cic. de dear. nat. II, 34, 87: solarium 
vel descriptum vel ex aqua. 



Milton's Nativity 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Professor J. W. Rankin, M. L. Notes, 
xxvn, 230, contributes to the discussion of the 
much-vexed line: "And every shepherd tells 
his tale," L' Allegro 67, by introducing a paral- 
lel with Milton's other poem On the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity. Apparently he has read 
only my first letter on the subject, Nation, 

•Iiucian Hipp. 8; Vitruv. IX, 8, 5. 

7 Cic. ad Fam. XVT, 18, 3. 

• Pliny N. B. VII. 213. 

'Martial Vm, 67, 1; Sidon. Apoll. Epist. II, 9, 6. 

"Petron. 26. 

a Op. cit. p. 37, where I suspect with Grossmann, 
Ben Jonson als Kritiker, p. 12, note, that we should 
read " quintessenced " = " outdid." 
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January 11, 1912, and is unacquainted with 
the further discussion, Nation, January 25 and 
February 15, 1912. Be that as it may, his in- 
terpretation of the Nativity hymn is, to say the 
least, extraordinary. We must imagine the 
shepherds in L 'Allegro telling stories at early 
dawn because they are "chatting in a rustic 
row " at the point of dawn, Nativity, 87. Fur- 
ther, that Nature had hidden " her guilty front 
with innocent snow," Natwity, 39. 

The second point I shall answer first, by as- 
serting that the face of Nature is not hidden 
with snow. True, in verse 39 Milton repre- 
sents Nature as begging the gentle air to cover 
up her shame in snow. The ' conceit ' is worthy 
of Cowley; nothing but Milton's general in- 
tensity of emotion has saved him from a tire- 
some Marinism. At any rate the gentle air 
does nothing of the sort. There are no violent 
winds, no snowstorm. In verse 46 the Maker 
sends down "meek-eyed Peace," in line 52 
"universal peace through sea and land." In 
verse 65 the winds "smoothly the waters 
kissed," and the wild ocean " hath quite forgot 
to rave." In plain prose, when Christ was born 
everything was tranquil. How else could Mil- 
ton have put it, mindful of the hymn : " Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace." 

Now for the shepherds. Milton introduced 
them because they were inevitable; Luke had 
spoken of the shepherds keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And since the shepherds 
were there, Milton had to give them something 
to do. The apparition of the angel presup- 
poses that the shepherds were not scattered 
over the field but gathered in a group. And 
we must also assume that they had a premoni- 
tion of something unusual impending. What 
more natural, then, than that they should sit 
in a row and chat of what was uppermost in 
their "silly thoughts," namely, their loves, or 
their sheep? All such details develop them- 
selves from the general situation. 

It is difficult, I too admit, " to imagine that 
shepherds with ordinary common sense would 
engage in such a performance [in the snow] ; 
but I suppose we must imagine it, unless we 
change chatting to chattering." The italics 
are not mine; I have merely inserted the 



phrase [in the snow]. Well, since there was 
no snow, there is no difficulty. If the reader 
will only go through the Nativity hymn as 
a whole, he will doubtless agree with me in 
pronouncing Professor Rankin's interpretation 
extraordinary. 

J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Fraser and Squair's Shorter French Course 
(Boston: Heath, 1913. xxvii + 316 pp.) is 
an elaboration of the excellent elementary 
section of the French Grammar by the same 
authors. Its production was evidently inspired 
by the experience of those who have felt the 
need of a fuller treatment than that given in 
Part I of the earlier work, but who were un- 
willing to burden the second or third year stu- 
dent with the mass of detail found in Part II. 
The Shorter French Course contains more than 
double the number of lessons found in Part I 
with a corresponding increase of illustrative 
material. The rules are clearly stated and are 
presented in a way to appeal to the student's 
memory. Especially helpful is the tabular 
method employed for teaching those confusing 
subjects, the order of the conjunctive pronoun 
objects and the variations in the conjugation 
of verbs. M. P. B. 



The first two volumes of the new edition of 
Stendhal (QSuvres completes de Stendhal, pub- 
liees sous la direction d'Edouard Champion. 
Paris, Champion, 1913) consist in the auto- 
biographical Vie de Henri Brulard. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Debraye, has with admirable patience 
deciphered the almost cryptogrammatic hand- 
writing of the manuscript, here published, in its 
entirety, for the first time. The text is fol- 
lowed by a full critical apparatus, judicious 
illustrations accompany the volumes, and the 
material execution is notably good. The pub- 
lication of the whole work, some thirty-five vol- 
umes, will extend over the next ten years. The 
same house is just about to issue a Stendhal 
bibliography by Mr. H. Cordier. 

The general editor of this Stendhal edition 
has become the head of the publishing firm 
bearing his name through the recent death, at 
the age of sixty-seven, of Mr. Honore Cham- 
pion, so well known to Romance scholars 
through his connection with various enterprises 
of the first importance, such as the Romania 
and the Atlas linguistique de la France. 



